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Below coker insert 

\combren K u m 
mer. 
Cross out cumbren 

Kummer,J 
Below cwtme insert 

\daren Tarnkappe 
Below galingale insert 
garden Garten 
Below halsien insert 
%hame Kummet. 
Cross out hrip Reff \\ 
Below kitlung insert 

\kive Kubel. 
Change knokel to kno- 

kil.% 
Above lake insert 

-leered gelehrt 
(p. 206). 



Below mSrberie insert 
morge, to morwe, 

MORGEN I. 

mortir Morser. 
moppe Motte. 
Change nauvegir to 

naveg6r% 
Below rdde insert 

rail Riegel. 
Below rime insert 

%rip Reff i. 
Cross out rdsienRosT j% 
Change scropien to 

scrapien. 
Change thight to thiht. 
Change twitesen to 
twit er en. 



Page 149. — Below hamble insert 

%/tame Kummet. 
Page 154. — After red cross out retten.J 
Below rich insert 

%rid RETTEN. 

Page 245. — The foot note belongs on the pre- 
ceding page. 

Page 285. — Under Gotisch, Janssen tells us 
to read spaiskuldr for spaikuldr, but he 
had dropped the word out of his Index, 
probably because it was starred. 

George Hempl. 

University of Michigan. 



NOTKER'S ' PSALMS: 
The third number of the ' Schriften zur ger- 
manischen Philologie,' edited by Max Rodi- 
ger, contains a treatise by Johann Kelle 
which bears the title : ' Untersuchungen zur 
tjberlieferung, Ubersetzung, Grammatik, der 
Psalmen Notkers' (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1889). It forms the last of a 
series of grammatical researches which Kelle 
has made on the existing translations of 
Notker and of which the one upon Boethius' 
' De consolatione philosophiae ' appeared in 
the Wiener Sitzungsberichte Bd. 109, the one 
upon Marcianus Capella's ' De nuptiis philo- 
logiae et Mercurii ' in Zeitschrift fur deutsches 
Altertum Bd. 30, that upon Aristotle's ' De 



categoriis ' in Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philo- 
logie Bd. 18, that entitled " De syllogismis, 
De partibus logicae, De rhetorica arte, De 
musica " in Zeitschrift f. d. Ph. Bd. 20. As 
the most important result of all these re- 
searches we have to consider the proof which 
Kelle believes he has brought forward for 
Notker's authorship, based upon the similari- 
ty and peculiarity of the language in the above 
mentioned works. "Der Wortvorrat," says 
Kelle, p. 46, "weistalso die Annahme zuriick, 
dass verschiedene, gleichzeitig an demselben 
Orte und aus derselben Gegend stammende 
Personen sich dergleichen Laute und Formen 
bedienten, er bestatigt die gleich charakter- 
istische Einheit, welche diese Ubersetzungen 
in Lauten und Formen sowie in Bildung der 
Worte ausweisen, und aus der schon allein 
hervorgeht, dass dieselbe Person, welche des 
Boethius 'De consdlatione,' des Capella 
' De nuptiis,' des Aristoteles ' De categoriis 
et perihermeniis ' ubersetzte und commen- 
tierte, auch die Psalmen verdeutscht und er- 
klart hat. ' ' It was W. Wackernagel who, in 
a lecture upon " Die Verdienste der Schweizer 
um die deutsche Literatur " said, in spite of 
the clear testimony of Notker, that no one 
man could have translated all these works, 
but that we had to deal with a school, in which 
under Notker's influence these writings had 
been translated. But Notker, in a letter to 
the bishop Hugo von Sitten, says that he 
has made not only the above-mentioned trans- 
lations, but also a number of others, which 
unfortunately are lost. Among them were 
Virgil's 'Bucolica,' Terence's 'Andria,' 
Boethius' ' De Sancta Trinitate ' and Job. 
Many well-known writers of histories of Ger- 
man literature adopted Wackernagel's view, 
and even Scherer, in the last edition of his 
' Literaturgeschichte,' writes of Notker : "Er 
hat viele Arbeiten verfasst oder angeregt." 

Kelle has divided his work into three parts. 
In the first he speaks of the versions of Not- 
ker's ' Psalms' which have come down to us, 
and explains the relations of the different co- 
dices to each other. He shows especially that 
the St. Gall Codex 21 (=SG) which was former- 
ly in Einsiedel, was transcribed in the twelfth 
century from the same codex (which seems to 
be lost) from which, in 1675, La Loubere 
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ordered a copy to be made. Cf. Kelle, ' Die 
St. Galler deutschen Schriften und Notker 
Labeo." This copy too is missing, but an 
apograph of it was made for Schilter and 
edited in his ' Thesaurus ' by Joannes Fricki- 
us. From this apograph the Dane Rostgaard 
made a copy (=R), now in the royal library at 
Copenhagen, and compared it with La Lou- 
bere's text. 

In the second chapter, "Zur Ubersetzung 
der Psalmen Notker's," Kelle proves : first, 
that the translations of the 'Psalms,' of ' De 
cons.,' ' De nupt.' and 'Decat.' are by the 
same author; second, that the interlinear 
glossaries which are found in SG and R can- 
not be, on account of their dialect peculiari- 
ties, the work of Notker himself. 

In the third part, "Zur Grammatik der 
Psalmen Notkers," Kelle gives a detailed 
grammar of the verb,- the noun and the adjec- 
tive in Notker's ' Psalms ' ; and a record of 
the variant forms occurring in Notker's other 
works, makes these chapters complete for all 
his works. 

Kelle does not undertake to treat the pro- 
nouns and numerals separately, but will study 
the peculiarities of their use in Notker's 
works in another treatise, ' Lautlehre der 
Notkerschen Sprache,' soon to be published. 

Max Poll. 
Harvard University. 



RUDYARD KIPLING AND CLEAR- 
NESS. 
No teacher of practical rhetoric remains long 
ignorant of the fact that many of the state- 
ments of the best text-books are hardly more 
than ideals. As such they possibly do less 
harm than good, but now and then he is 
startled by the amount of discretion entrusted 
to him — perhaps a more accurate phrasing 
would put it, imposed upon him. For a 
number of years my attention has been called 
to the difficutly of squaring the orthodox 
rules on clearness with the successful practice 
of writers of all grades. Critics as well as 
teachers are familiar with the rich embroidery 
of Milton's unfamiliar geography and un- 
known heroes, and an easy explanation is 
usually found in the pleasure conferred upon 



the ear of the reader, in whatever need of 
notes his understanding may be. Few students 
have not been exasperated by Emerson's 
elusive references and allusions, and for a fair 
proportion of them, I fancy, no reasonable 
explanation can be found on ordinary rhetori- 
cal principles. 

The difficulty in- dealing with this question 
lies in the fact that it is almost impossible 
to secure what scientists call an isolated 
instance. Illustration that by no stretch of 
the imagination can be made to illustrate, and 
examples that exemplify only after a deduction 
that would do honor to Kant, are so inextri- 
cably interwoven with the other factors that 
have made the whole style subtile, vigorous or 
charming, that they not only escape blame 
but often get part of the credit. In work of 
this sort, too, the professional judgment is 
almost the only one that can be procured, 
because the ordinary reader either attributes 
his lack of interest to his own culpable stupidi- 
ty, or accounts for his interest by the impecca- 
ble perfection of his author. The professional 
critic is open to the objection applicable to 
any expert. He is sophisticated. He has 
cultivated a taste for rebuses. He does not 
know them as such half the time when he sees 
them and, ten to one, when he does, he likes 
them for the easy sense of power they afford 
him. 

The works of Shakespeare, Milton, Car- 
lyle, Meredith and Browning, because 
they are classics or the property of a cult, or 
for some other of . the unsatisfactory but 
thoroughly disqualifying reasons existing in 
such connections, do not serve the purpose of 
the teacher or the philosophical critic. He 
must find something that plain people enjoy 
and that they are not afraid to talk about. 
Rudyard Kipling's stories afford an excel- 
lent case in point. Making all due allowance 
for the fact that they have been somewhat the 
fashion, people have had a most genuine en- 
joyment out of them. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that nearly every reader has thought 
their appeal likely to be peculiar to himself, 
and has been surprised when he found his 
neighbor enjoying them quite as well. Kip- 
ling affords extraordinary facilities for dis- 
covery, judging from the number of people 
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